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LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE. 

LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WIS. 
TRAVELING LIBRARY AND STUDY CLUB. 

Book SELECTION. 

LIBRARY EXTENSION. 

The subscription price is one dollar the 
year for ten issues; no issues for August or 
September. Subscriptions will be accepted 
for complete volumes only. The BULLETIN is 
sent without cost to all libraries of the state 
and to members of library boards making 
application therefor. 











NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE STUDIES LIBRARIES 


Of vital importance to all are the conclusions which are listed below. They are 
the findings of the round table on library problems held by the National Municipal 
League as part of its annual conference in Pittsburgh, Pa., November 26th-27th. 


Conclusions 


1. Public libraries properly include within their scope educational, informational, 
cultural and recreational services, but they should particularly develop the educa- 
tional, informational and cultural parts of their activities. 

2. Efficiency and economy demand that wherever possible libraries be planned 
to serve an area which is larger than the city or town. This larger area may be a 
county, several counties, a federation of smaller units or an especially designated 
region, as circumstances direct. 

The effort should be to adopt units of administration which are large enough to 
yield adequate support from a reasonable levy, yet small enough to permit localized 
’ supervision and service. 

It is recognized that the terms of endowments, charters and local preference 
will perhaps always restrict some libraries to their present forms of organization. 

8. Public libraries have earned a place among the essential services rendered 
by modern municipalities to their citizens. With other public services, they rightly 
share in public revenues. Any change in tax systems should insure to all public 
services, including libraries, a tax support which is adequate and stable. 

4. In view of the differences in assessable wealth among various parts of each 
state, library service can be equalized only by aid from state funds to supplement 
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local revenues for the establishment and maintenance of county, regional or other 
large unit libraries. 

In states which are largely rural and in which libraries have not yet been devel- 
oped, progress may be hastened through more direct maintenance of libraries by the 
state government. 

5. The Federal Government’s interest and support is now being extended to 
many activities which were formerly thought to be outside its scope. Developments 
may bring libraries within the field of interest of the Federal Government. In that 
case, its aid should be extended through the state’s library agency. 

6. The type of service which is rendered by nonpartisan boards of trustees is 
still needed for the development of library service. The board of trustees should be 
thoroughly representative and should be appointed by responsible public officers. It 
may well include ex-officio representatives of the government unit or units served by 


the library. 
NEw York LIBRARIES—November 1934 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor, Round the Circle, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


The general trend is a slight decrease in circulation but largely in the field of 
fiction. Librarians generally agree that there is a more intensive use of books re- 
lating to current problems, and to individual programs of study, or efforts to better 
one’s earning power. This is shown in the circulation increase in certain subjects, 
and in the reference use of the library. 

In a few places library trustees are becoming more and more conscious of their 
opportunity to cooperate with the librarian in the library’s fulfillment of its pur- 
poses, as well as in determining policies based upon the librarian’s findings and 
recommendation. From Janesville, West Bend and other places come some such 
items, while the continuing improvements in many libraries bespeak an interested 
board. The editor hopes to have more news sent which will give an insight into the 
work of the trustees as well as any changes in the personnel of the Board. Ed. 


Algoma. Something over 500 volumes made available. It is open one evening 
were added to the collection during the a week when more than a hundred books 
last year. Of this number 431 were are drawn. 
adult. The halls and children’s room have 

: been painted and papered by relief labor. 

Antigo. The death of George K. Me- An editorial from the Ashland Press 

neely, president of the library board, oc- of April 6, 1935 is quoted in part: 


curred in February. 
Have you ever seen children crowd 

Arcadia. The Leader continues to give into school-room seats with all the en- 
space to the new books which are added pnenginse eye el shown if they 
to the library, as well as those borrowed We did last night, saul ee ee aa 


from the State Traveling Library. Often 
the popularity of titles borrowed deter- 
mine the purchase of these later. 


Ashland. Miss Fennelly reports a new 
budget of $3500. In January a new sta- 
tion was started in the east end of town. 
Books for both children and adults are 


was contagious. 

It was not at a movie, or a home talent 
show, or an ice cream social. 

What made these children eager for 
their desire for books? 

It all came about through an exper- 
iment at the Bay City school. 

The Vaughn library is a long way 
from the homes of the children living in 
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the eastern part of the city—especially 
for the smaller children. 

And so the idea evolved that if the 
children could not conveniently go to the 
library, the library could go to the chil- 
dren. 

Following a talk by Miss Fennelly at 
the Bay City P.T.A., the mothers and 
the librarian, with the consent of the 
school board, tried an experiment. Every 
Friday evening is “library night’ at the 
Bay City school, and a generous supply 
of books is transported there. 

The experiment started in January. 
Recently from one hundred to two hun- 
dred books a night have been going out. 

The library is located on the second 
floor of the building. Each week a mem- 
ber of the P.T.A. and a teacher are there, 
in addition to Miss Fennelly and her 
staff. Last night it was Mrs. Joe Kup- 
cezyk and Miss Nichols. 

It has proved a mighty worthwhile ex- 
periment, this Friday night of books, and 
one who visits the school on that night 
cannot help but feel pretty confident 
about the future of our country with a 
generation of youngsters growing up so 
eager to learn and grow and prepare 
themselves for leadership. 


Barron. A set of seven new shelves 
has been installed recently for the Inter- 
national Mind Alcove books. So far the 
library has 48 adult and 21 juvenile 
books in this collection. 

A copy of Composers of today, by the 
H. W. Wilson Co., was a gift from the 
Woman’s Club, to the library, in memory 
of Mrs. F. E. Stringer, a faithful club 
member, who died last year. 

The librarian’s annual report shows 
that “supper hour” readers during the 
year numbered 1,064. 


Berlin. A gift to the library during 
the past year was $500 from Mrs. M. B. 
Peacock. 


Boscobel. There were 41,681 volumes 
circulated in 1934, an increase of 1,074 
over the preceding year, and the largest 
circulation in the history of the library. 

The congestion on the shelves was re- 
lieved by the withdrawal of 483 volumes. 
Some of these were sent to local hospi- 
tals; 75 were given to a high school li- 
brary in a drought stricken area in 
North Dakota, and a box was sent to a 
CCC camp where Boscobel boys are em- 
ployed. 
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Brooklyn. Something on the order of 
a carnival was staged during March as a 
library benefit. In addition to the usual 
features on such an occasion, as the for- 
tune telling booth, fish pond, and candy 
counters, there were most unique exhib- 
its. 

These included colorful quilts and 
hooked rugs. One quilt, brought from 
Scotland, was 200 years old. There was 
also a display of costumes, with two 
“shaker” bonnets; there were interesting 
old dolls; there were hobbies old and new. 
The occasion was considered a great suc- 
cess. 


Burlington. Circulation figures show 
that there were 55,572 books loaned last 
year, which would figure over 13 books 
per capita. This is an increase over the 
previous year. 


Clintonville. Miss Starstead spoke be- 
fore the Woman’s Club in March, on new 
books. 

Following the work of relabelling and 
shellacking the non-fiction it was found 
patrons were attracted by the freshness 
of their appearance, and there seemed to 
be an increase in the use. 

The travel posters ordered from the 
list given in a recent number of the Bul- 
letin have added to the attractiveness of 
the library’s room. 


Cudahy. High School. Miss Fried, li- 
brarian, reports the receipt of the free 
travel posters listed in Reading and the 
school library for March. 


Delavan. The annual report shows a 
drop of 4,730 in circulation for 1934, but 
the year’s total is well in advance of that 
for 1932, which at that time was the 
largest in the history of the library. 

In addition to usual statistical infor- 
mation, readers using the reading rooms 
numbered 5,665; there were 480 refer- 
ence questions answered; 1,884 catalog 
cards were made, and 753 books were re- 
paired. 

The report mentions the four oil 
paintings which now hang on the walls, 
the work of four artists who were former 
residents of Delavan—Adolph Schultz, 
Mrs. Ada Walters Schultz, Frank Dud- 
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ley, Stella Fiske. Mr. Schultz presented 
one to the library some years ago; the 
other three were purchased from a fund 
left for that purpose by Mrs. Flora Stew- 
art Briggs, long a member of the library 
board, and who felt strongly the appro- 
priateness of having the work of Dela- 
van’s eminent artists displayed in the 
local library. 


Eau Claire. Space on the second floor 
formerly used for museum purposes has 
been turned over to the cataloging de- 
partment, providing a large, well lighted 
room in which the work of the depart- 
ment can be carried on. 


Green Bay. The 46th annual library 
report says: “It is gratifying to report 
that contrary to expectations the library 
made a small gain in circulation during 
the year.” The lending of more serious 
books has increased, which may account 
for the maintaining of a high peak in 
the face of a loss in fiction circulation. 

Circulation for 1934 amounted to 3738,- 
716, an increase of 2,585 over 1933. 

Three new county stations were added 
during the year; library service to a sec- 
ond hospital was added. 

The report is attractively printed and 
carries on its front cover a picture of the 
Shakespeare Garden at the Fort Howard 
Branch. 


Hartford. Mrs. Portz writes: “We 
have been very busy but things are run- 
ning along quite smoothly. Our circula- 
tion last year mounted to 56,000 plus 
which was 4,000 more than the previous 
year. I think that will probably be the 
peak as we are losing three of our fac- 
tories and many families have already 
moved away.” 


Hudson. The librarian lists and posts 
for patrons interesting things other li- 
braries are doing. These items are taken 
from “’Round the Circle” of the Wiscon- 
sin Library Bulletin. 

The notes on books which are added to 
the library have become an almost con- 
stant feature in the Hudson Star—Ob- 
server. Rather full notes give patrons a 
good idea of the subject matter of the 
books mentioned. . 
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At the April meeting of the Woman’s 
club Mrs. A. S. Hoyer gave a paper on 
“Library Service.” In addition to a gen- 
eral view of the development and impor- 
tance of libraries and books, Mrs. Hoyer 
gave the history of the local library. 
This is quoted from the Hudson Star— 
Observer of April 11. 


In 1901 George Cline, publisher of the 
True Republican, started an agitation to 
show that Hudson had no library and 
with the aid of taxation could have one. 
Mr. Cline was assisted by Mr. Price, 
publisher of the Star Times. The prin- 
cipal of schools, Mr. McIver, at a men’s 
banquet which was held in the Presby- 
terian church, started a public discussion 
for the establishing of a library. A com- 
mittee to sponsor the movement was ap- 
pointed by H. L. North and consisted of 
George D. Cline, W. H. Phipps and J. A. 
Andrews. In March 1903, Mr. Phipps 
visited Mr. Carnegie’s financial secretary 
at Hoboken. If the city would furnish 
a suitable site and $1,000 a year, Mr. 
Carnegie would furnish $10,000. The 
council voted unanimously for it and it 
was also put to a vote of the people and 
carried by a large majority. 

The first library board was appointed 
as follows, W. H. Phipps, George D. 
Cline, James Andrews, F. J. Carr, Rev. 
N. L. Blomholm, Mrs. Georgia Johnson 
and Prof. McIver, ex-officio. The follow- 
ing officers were named, Mr. Cline, pres- 
ident; Mr. Phipps, vice-president, Mr. 
Carr, secretary. 

Mr. Phipps donated $250 and other 
citizens gave small sums to purchase the 
site. After much deliberation the corner 
lot of Third and Locust was finally de- 
cided upon. The old Seeley Hotel stood 
on this site. The ransacking of that 
dilapidated building was a great im- 
provement to the city. The construction 
was given to a local contractor, Kircher 
and son, for $9,250. More funds were 
needed so Mr. Carnegie was asked for an 
additional $2000 while the city raised an- 
other $1200. 

Miss Florence Wing of La Crosse was 
the first librarian with Mrs. A. S. Hoyer 
(at that time Miss Pearl Shoemaker) as 
assistant librarian. Books and money for 
books were donated by the board, local 
citizens and clubs, including the Fire- 
man’s library, Ladies Library Associa- 
tion, high school library, Authors Club, 
W.c. T.U 


The library was first occupied on May 
27, 1904 with 2500 volumes. In 1906 


Miss Dorothy Hurlbert filled the position 
of librarian and two years later, in 1908, 
Mrs. Hoyer became librarian and served 
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for six years when she resigned in 1914 
to be married. Her assistant, Miss Lu- 
cille Menkey, was then made librarian, 
which position she has since filled very 
adequately. Miss Menkey’s present as- 
sistant is Miss Marian Hughes. 

The Medical Library of Dr. McIntyre 
and the religious library of Dr. Orin 
Lewis have been since donated to the li- 
brary. Many gifts and contributions 
have been given to be used annually to 
increase the number of volumes and keep 
up on the new books. A fine collection 
of local birds was loaned to the library 
by Mr. George Hosford and Mr. Charles 
Rietdorf. The township of Hudson gave 
a cash contribution for its recognition of 
services rendered to the library. 

County school teachers are given a 
special card by which they can draw sev- 
eral books at one time for school use and 
since there is no county library, the cir- 
culation covers a large territory outside 
of Hudson. 

At present the Hudson library has 
8,999 books on the shelves, 6,309 adult; 
2,690 children’s. There are 1,874 sub- 
scribers, 1,496 adults; 378 children and 
40,962 books have been loaned and circu- 
lated the past year. Forty periodicals 
are subscribed for. The library has a 
splendid reference room containing ency- 
clopedias and other volumes which are 
not taken out of the library. 

The present board consists of E. P. 
Rock, president, Mrs. Ruth Hughes, Mrs. 
L. L. Peterson, T. Johnston, J. Yoerg, 
and Rev. Blomholm. Mr. Blomholm is 
the only member of the original board. 

Mrs. Hoyer distributed cards on How 
to Use the Library, How to Use the Card 
Catalog and the Ten Classes of the Deci- 
mal Classification which would be of ben- 
efit to those who enjoy the use of the 
library. 


Janesville. A graphic presentation of 
ten years’ growth is worth copying in 
full. 


Circulation 

Circulation Gain 
BE aiccstnwewnens 91,264 
| Serre 100,296 10% 
BREE gress mcwacd scectie 131,460 31% 
| Se eee 148,875 13% 
err 227,284 52% 
BO bi: iso-tae Coweens 240,423 6% 


Another item in the annual report 
showed that 14.7 per cent of the total 
borrowers resided outside of the city lim- 
its; that 26 per cent of the library books 
in the city grade schools were furnished 
by the public library; that 57 county 
teachers are being served, amounting to 
between 3000 and 5000 books a year. 
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As a result of the findings the library 
board passed a rule for out-of-town bor- 
rowers to pay $1 a year. 


Kenosha. The library’s 34th annual 
report states that in 1934 the library sys- 
tem of six branches cost 2.79 per cent of 
the entire city budget, the per capita cost 
being $1.19. A refund of $12,000 was 
made to the city at the end of the year, 
assuming the library’s share of delin- 
quent taxes. 

FERA projects started December of 
1933 were continued and three of the li- 
brary buildings were completely redeco- 
rated and put in repair. An additional 
project was added consisting of an extra 
stack room and work room for janitors 
excavated under the terrace at the rear 
of the Central library building. 

In circulation, books of literature were 
first in number, although the demands 
for current social and economic material 
were many. 

The total circulation was 577,877, a 
loss of 20,136 or 3.3 per cent. The great- 
est loss was in the reading of fiction. 
Number of books circulated per capita 
was 11.1, and per registered borrower, 
28.9. 


La Crosse County. The annual report 
to the County Board showed accession of 
964 new books. The total book stock is 
now 11,577. Use was made of the Trav- 
eling Library Department and other 
sources to help to answer over 1000 re- 
quests filed for special material. Thir- 
teen stations were maintained and these 
with the schools and the central library, 
reported a total circulation of 120,571 
which was an increase of 5,274 over 1933. 
An appropriation increase of $300. to 
total $4,800. for 1985 was granted by the 
unanimous vote which has.always from 
the beginning supported the work of this 
library. 


Lodi. The gift of the Woman’s Club is 
the new library stationery with the 
heading, Woman’s Club Free Library, 
Lucile Verbeck Austin, Librarian. 


Mayville. A Book Evening has been a 
part of the library’s winter program. 
This is open to the public, and held at 
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the public library where some person 
who has selected the book is responsible 
for reviewing it. 

The success of the plan is evidenced by 
increasing attendance each evening. 

Mrs. Taylor, the librarian, has been 
successful in getting the older and worth 
while books read especially by the boys 
and girls, by assembling the books under 
such a bulletin reading “Books Which 
Should be Read before one is Sixteen 
Years Old.” Other attractive publicity 
has likewise brought the library’s re- 
sources to the attention of readers. 


Menasha. Library monthly reports for 
January and February showed a decided 
gain over the corresponding months of 
the previous year. In January 1934, 
there were 10,836 books issued as com- 
pared to 11,553 for January 1935; in 
February also was a gain of 865 over 
last year. 

Miss Trilling announces that the 1935 
inventory has been completed in the chil- 
dren’s room, as well as in the adult de- 
partment. 

The library was closed over a period 
of time during some renovating and mak- 
ing of improvements. On Saturday dur- 
ing the closed weeks, patrons were al- 
lowed to draw out as many books as they 
desired to carry them over the closed 
period. 


Milwaukee. The WERA music-copy- 
ing project at the public library was in 
operation during the winter. The de- 
mand for pieces of music when there 
often would be only one copy of a much 
desired work resulted in this activity. 
Mr. Dudgeon explained that the advice 
of musicians on music most in demand 
usually determined what would be copied. 
An editorial in a Des Moines (Iowa) pa- 
per referred to this Milwaukee project 
and cited Mr. Dudgeon’s figures which 
show that while the peak of interest in 
most fields was reached in 1933, “in the 
field of books on art and music the curve 
of interest still moved strongly upward.” 

Cards distributed in the books of the 
Juvenile department carry the following: 
“You can read about the author of this 
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story in the Junior book of authors at 
the desk. Other books by the author 
listed in the card catalog.” 


Mosinee. Following a period of little 
bookbuying, the board in March voted an 
expenditure of $50 for new books. 


Neenah. Making changes in order to 
get greater service from the “plant” has 
been a special feature of the library’s 
constructive work over the past two 
years. The children’s room was accom- 
plished about a year ago, and recently 
the librarian has enlarged her office 
space by making the present Directors’ 
room the office of the librarian. For- 
merly a small alcove back of the loan 
desk served this purpose. 


New Glarus. A benefit movie netted 
$100 for the library which is to have its 
room in the new town hall. There have 
been donated 1000 books. 

Signs for the books and shelves have 
been made by a local boy. 


Oconto. The librarian reports that 
during the past year the library has been 
used extensively by the city schools, 
study groups and clubs, CCC camps, 
County clubs, and custodians of county 
library stations. 

During 1934, 88,271 books were circu- 
lated, a slight gain over 1933. There 
were 5,605 books repaired. To supple- 
ment the present collection and to meet 
demands, books were borrowed from the 
Kellogg library, Green Bay; Milwaukee 
public library; University library, Ex- 
tension division, Medical library, His- 
torical library and Traveling library, all 
of Madison. 


Oshkosh. The library’s 39th annual re- 
port gives several pages to a general 
summary of the institution’s activities 
with an interpretation of them as they 
represent the trend of future library 
service. 

Under the business cost of the library, 
the population served was 40,108; regis- 
tered borrowers, 17,223; budget, $32,619; 
city appropriation, $25,719.30; number of 
books per capita circulated, 11 plus; 
number of books, 64,235 (reference 
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6,622; circulating 57,613); cost per cir- 
culation 7 cents, cost per capita, 64 cents. 

Quoted in the report is the statement 
of Mayor Oaks in his analysis of the Osh- 
kosh tax dollar: “The public library 
with 64,235 volumes and an annual book 
circulation of 487,682 takes 56 cents of 
the $28.80 per $1000 of assessed valua- 
tion. The total estimated budget of the 
Oshkosh Public library for the year 1935 
is $26,112.70. 

“The per capita cost to each individual 
in the city is about 65 cents, or less than 
the average of $1.00 per person for chew- 
ing gum. Which contributes most to our 
happiness and well being? If each per- 
son bought only one averaged price book 
every year, the total cost would be twice 
that of keeping the public library where 
thousands of books can be used by every- 
one.” 


Pardeeville. The total circulation for 
February was 3,598. 

Mrs. Spicer reports that Saturday, 
March 9, the library’s 10th anniversary, 
was the busiest day in its history. All 
day long the library was visited by farm- 
ers and local people who were attending 
the Dairy Days Exhibit, and who were 
interested in knowing all about the li- 
brary’s resources and work. 

The Pardeeville-Wyocena Times con- 
tinues to give much publicity to the 
Angie Williams Cox library and the op- 
portunities it affords. 


Princeton. The library was organized 
on March 11, 1933, by the Woman’s Club. 
It now has 642 volumes with a register 
of 354 borrowers. Circulation for 1934 
was 5,112. To supplement the library’s 
resources, about 400 books last year were 
_ borrowed from the State Traveling li- 
brary. 

The library reports for the year a 
hobby show, in addition to “Open House” 
in April 1934 and Book Week in Novem- 
ber. 

The coming year the library will be 
open 6 hours a week, and an additional 
appropriation is promised by the city. 


Racine. The library’s 38th annual re- 
port says that although 1934 was the sec- 
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ond consecutive year with a book fund 
cut about 80% below normal, certain 
phases of the work show steady progress. 
Information service increased 6%; 187 
more borrowers were registered than in 
1933, circulation of pictures grew 14.7% 
and altho the book circulation fell 13%, 
a larger proportion than ever before rep- 
resented serious reading. The unit cost 
of these three services was 6.8 cents, 
“less than the cost of one good cigar or 
one ice cream soda.” 

The city circulation averaged 11.6 
books per capita, and of these 4.7 non- 
fiction books per capita. 


Reedsburg. In addition to the statist- 
ical report, Mrs. Cushman gives other 
“happenings” of the year. The CWA 
project only partly accomplished was 
completed by the library, which resulted 
in thoroughly redecorating and cleaning 
basement rooms and varnishing furni- 
ture. Another improvement was the care 
of the trees on the library grounds when 
a tree doctor gave them the necessary 
attention. 


Rice Lake. The librarian’s annual re- 
port shows a circulation of 67,297. Of 
this amount 2,458 books were circulated 
among rural patrons representing 22 
towns and villages. The library charges 
a dollar a year to patrons outside of Rice 
Lake, 


Sparta. The 1934 circulation of 75,944 
is almost 1000 increase over that of 1933. 


Stanley. A circulation of 40,664 books 
in 1934 was 1,136 increase over the 1933 
figures. 


Stevens Point. The reference room has 
become the librarian’s office, and the ref- 
erence collection is assigned to one end 
of the reading room. This change will 
allow better supervision, and will give to 
the librarian a larger office. The former 
office will be a work room for the staff 
members. 

Miss MacGeorge plans to bring all 
Wisconsin material in non-fiction to- 
gether and in the card catalogue to as- 
sign appropriate subject headings to all 
fiction having a Wisconsin setting. 
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Superior. The 46th annual report of 
the library shows that the city appropri- 
ated 90% cents per capita for the main- 
tenance of the library during the year. 

Many improvements are mentioned: 
the holophane fixtures in the stacks, and 
the indirect lighting in the reading rooms 
and lobby; redecoration of the main 
building; the fireproof ceiling and booster 
pump in the boiler room. The grounds 
of the library and East End branch were 
landscaped. 

Decline in circulation seemed confined 
largely to recreational reading of fiction, 
“in fact,” the report adds, “informational 
and cultural reading actually showed 
substantial increase in both adult and ju- 
venile departments, the greatest being in 
the literature, history, and biography 
fields.” The librarian also adds that the 
increasing demands for reference service 
would bear out this opinion. 

A night school class in Public Speak- 
ing has come to the library for the sec- 
ond consecutive year for special instruc- 
tion in the use of the catalog and refer- 
ence tools. 

More than 2,000 federal documents 
have been transferred to the new fire- 
proof library wing of the State Teachers 
College to be available to the general 
public there or returned to the public li- 
brary whenever the documents can be 
more conveniently housed there. 

The report further shows the library’s 
activities over a twenty-year period, 
1915-1934. Population served has de- 
creased from 40,384 to 36,113; volumes 
in the library have increased from 29,400 
to 65,001; circulation has increased from 
151,691 to 334,166, the per capita circu- 
lation in 1915 being 3.75; in 1925, 6.37; 
and in 1934, 9.25. The record of refer- 
ence questions in 1925 was 1,712 and in 
1934 it was 4,612. 


Tomah. Supplementary to the statist- 
ical report the librarian adds several 
other items of interest. “The library 


was open 306 days and 35,768 books and 
magazines were circulated, with a regis- 
tration of 2,666 borrowers, of whom 755 
live outside the city limits; this includes 
all non-resident students.” 
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Tomahawk. The library has been for- 
tunate in receiving several donations 
from civic organizations during the last 
six months. Last fall the Woman’s Lit- 
erary Club gave the library the new edi- 
tion of Webster’s Unabridged dictionary ; 
the Tuesday club donated ten dollars to 
the library for the purchase of new 
books; the Legion Auxiliary of Bronsted 
Post 93 voted at a recent meeting to give 
the library four excellent new books: 
U. S. government manual, Weed’s Useful 
science for high schools, The modern en- 
cyclopedia and Edna Ferber’s Come and 
get it. 

Mr. M. R. Tillisch has been appointed 
to the library board to fill the vacancy 
caused by Mrs. La Croix’s death. Her 
successor as president of the board is 
Mrs. F. P. Werner, who had been vice 
president for many years. 

Miss Venne says that there is an in- 
creasing demand for books on forestry 
including such phases as land cruising, 
identification of trees and woods, meth- 
ods of fighting forest fires, etc. She also 
says that books on advanced science are 
needed to meet requests now being made. 


Watertown. The 32nd annual library 
report states that the circulation of 
94,504 is a gain of 49.8 per cent since 
January 1, 1927. An interesting inclu- 
sion in the financial report is the per- 
centages worked out, such as 19.8% for 
books; 46% for service; 23.5% for build- 
ing operation; 6.2% general mainte- 
nance; 3% other administrative items. 

During March an exhibit featuring 
books on handicrafts was displayed in a 
store window. To establish the connec- 
tion between the books and their uses, 
several hand made articles were included. 
The project was planned by Elizabeth 
Hodson, Library School student, whose 
field assignment for March was in the 
local library. 

Another interesting display sponsored 
by the library was that of pictures, let- 
ters and other items relating to Carl 
Schurz and his wife. The organizing of 
local history is one of the interests re- 
ceiving special emphasis here. 














—_———s 
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Waupun. At meetings of the Discus- 
sion Group, such subjects as Socialized 
Medicine, Limitation of Wealth, and Im- 
mediate Payment of the Bonus have been 
discussed. The meetings are open to any 
adult who is interested in attending and 
taking part in controversial topics of the 
day. 

Virginia Taylor, reporter of the 
Leader-News, gives the following in the 
paper for March 14: 


Seventy-seven years ago Waupun’s 
first library was organized—a subscrip- 
tion library with about 150 books at the 
outset. 


When the first meeting of the Waupun 
Library association was held about 
March 1, 1858, the members elected as 
officers: H. L. Butterfield, president; 
G. P. Bly, treasurer; William Euen, col- 
lector; Edwin Hillyer, clerk and libra- 
rian; C. S. Kneeland, David Ferguson, 
A. H. Rounsville, George Wirt, George 
Babcock, M. Leary, and Charles Smith, 
directors. On the books committee were: 
L. B. Hills, Jesse Hooker, R. W. Wells, 
John Ware, and George Jennings. At 
the meeting it was announced that the 
library had 150 books. 


The reading room and library opened 
with a set of rules much like those of the 
modern library in some ways, but with a 
few distinct differences. Patrons could 
take only one book at a time, and any 
member caught loaning a book taken on 
his subscription had to pay the price of 
the book. 

Three weeks after the actual organiz- 
ation of the library the Waupun news- 
paper, then in its first year of publica- 
tion, published a list of those from whom 
books, including treatises, congressional 
records, and what not had been received. 
Among those who had donated to the li- 
brary, which had swelled to 350 volumes 
in those weeks and owned 20 regular pa- 
pers and 8 magazines were: Dr. Jere- 
miah Look, U. S. Senator Charles Dur- 
kee, Secretary of the State Agricultural 
society, Hon. D. J. Powers. Lyan 
Draper, secretary of the state historical 


. Society; E. M. McGraw, state prison 


commissioner; D. W. Jones, secretary of 
state; B. F. Gibbs, M. D. Hitt, and H. L. 
Butterfield of the assembly; J. J. Fair- 
banks, J. Ford, H. H. West, Milwaukee; 
J. C. J.; David Ferguson, Thomas Stod- 
dart, Jesse Hooker, George E. Jennings, 
William Euen, L. B. Hills, J. W. Whit- 
ney, R. W. Wells, and Irving, Burdick 
and company of Milwaukee. 
Seventy-seven years later the library, 
now a Carnegie free lending library, has 
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something more than 11,000 books on its 
shelves. 


“The library facilities and service at 
the Wisconsin State Prison are among 
the best in the country” is a statement 
in the Osborne society’s Handbook on 
American Prisons and Reformatories. 
Further comment is made on the cooper- 
ation of the State Traveling library. 
Likewise the local public library stands 
ready to extend book service to the 
prison. 


West Bend. An increase in circulation 
for 1934 is the library’s record. In 1933, 
there were 41,718 books circulated, and 
in 1934, there were 42,807. 

Miss Gertrude Forrester who is chair- 
man of the book selection committee of 
the Library Board, recently made use of 
the opportunity to direct attention to the 
library’s book service when at a meeting 
of the Business and Professional Wo- 
man’s club held at the public library a 
report was made on the active circulation 
of the business books given by this or- 
ganization to the public library. Lists of 
these books were distributed to the mem- 
bers and their guests, with a survey 
showing the circulation of each book. 
Those books most active have been Conk- 
lin, Conversation; what to say and how 
to say it; Webb & Morgan, Strategy in 
handling people; Cades, Jobs for girls; 
Casson, Thirteen tips on luck; Wiggam, 
Marks of an educated man; Ferris, This 
happened to me; Dennison, Enlargement 
of personality. 

The speaker of the occasion was Llew- 
ellyn Jones, literary critic, formerly of 
the English faculty of the University of 
Chicago, and formerly literary editor of 
the Chicago Evening Post. 

As chairman of the Book selection, and 
as active member of a Reading club, Miss 
Forrester has made books a large theme, 
having had on one occasion a panel dis- 
cussion on recent literary awards. The 
books discussed, assembled from the pub- 
lic library, were on a table at the conclu- 
sion, ready for circulation. 


Weyauwega. The improvements in the 
library during the year have been many. 
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The floor has been taken care of, shelves 
and woodwork varnished, new tops on 
the reading tables, and additional chairs 
for children have been added. The light 
fixtures have been changed and new 
shades and curtains hung. 

The library’s funds have been supple- 
mented by benefit parties and by clubs. 
Each of the 25 members of a Kensington 
Club gives $2 a year for the library. 

The library’s report of circulation for 
February shows an increase over the cor- 
responding month of last year. 


Whitewater. Through the winter Miss 
Huth has carried on an interesting pro- 
gram of giving instruction on the use of 
the library’s “tools” to club women who 
had asked for it. She writes: “About 
twenty-five women attended each meet- 
ing. Besides teaching them the use of 
the catalog, Readers’ Guide, several of 
the reference books, etc., I told them 
briefly how records were kept, how pam- 
phlets, pictures, and clippings were kept, 
the main facts about desk work, about 
reserves, and also told them about the 
monthly reports to the board, the annual 
reports, and book selection. 

“They all seemed very much interested 
and they asked a good many questions 
showing their interest. Several have en- 
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joyed looking up their own topics since 
having this lesson. However, if it does 
nothing else, I believe it was a success, 
because it made these women ‘library 
minded’. They speak about it in the clubs 
and to their friends. I have been asked 
to take over one club meeting next year 
in several of the clubs to give this talk 
to the women, as a club.” 

In addition Miss Huth says that the 
big problem now is how best to bring to 
the library the many who do not belong 
to the clubs. The Education Committee 
of the Federation has been working on a 
plan for a library evening to interest 
business men and women in the library. 

Miner G. Halverson for the past 26 
years a member of the Library board, 
died suddenly April 8. In addition to his 
valued service to the library he was in 
many other activities of the city a highly 
esteemed citizen. 





New accessions and special book pub- 
licity published in newspapers were noted 
from such libraries as Fond du Lac, Jef- 
ferson, Kenosha, Lodi, Marinette, Me- 
nasha, Menomonee Falls, Monroe, Osh- 
kosh, St. Croix Falls, Shawano, Stough- 
ton, Superior, Waterloo, Watertown. 





NOTES 


Wanted 


A four or six tray catalog case 13% 
inches deep. Please write to Mrs. Charles 
McLaughlin, Librarian, Ellsworth. 


Do You Want? 


The following magazines may be ob- 
tained by paying transportation: 


American City. 1920-23 
Living Age. 1923-25 
Century. 1866-89, 1892-1924 
Independent. 1906-26 


Apply to Doris Call, Librarian, Viroqua. 


Radio 


“More For Your Money” is the new 
program announced to continue through 
June over a Columbia network on Tues- 
day evenings. It is “a radio program 
for consumers,” and is sponsored by a 
Consumers Committee of which Emily 
Newall Blair, chairman of the Consumers 
Advisory Board, is chairman. As usual 
copies of the folder for free distribution 
may be obtained from the National Ad- 
visory Council on Radio in Education, 60 
East 42nd Street, New York. The com- 
plete text of the series of nine programs 
may be obtained from the University of 
Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chi- 
cago, for $1. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Social Problems 


Cooper, C. R. Ten thousand public ene- 
mies. 1935. 356p. Little, $3. 342 
An exciting account of crime as it exists 

in the United States, and the efforts of the 

reorganized Division of Investigation of the 

Department of Justice to outwit and punish 

violators of the law. 

See Booklist 31:254 Apr. ’35. 


Simonds, Frank H. and Emeny, Brooks. 
The price of peace; the challenge of 
economic nationalism. 1935. 3852p. 
Harper, $3. 3827 


The point made by the author in this dis- 
cussion of the present European situation is 
that the basis of the trouble lies in the 
economic inequalities existing between na- 
tions. A treatment of the same material, 
somewhat modified in form, but almost iden- 
tical in substance, is issued by the American 
Book Company with the title The great 
powers in world politics ($3.75). No small 
library would need both. 


Wisconsin regional planning committee. 
First annual report; a study of Wis- 
consin, its resources, its physical, so- 


cial and economic background. 1935. 
501p. illus. maps. The Committee, 
Madison, Wis. 809.1775 


The material in this volume falls into 13 
chapters, covering Geographic background, 
Population, Education, Health, Recreation, 
Water resources, Mineral resources, Con- 
servation, Planning, Industry—Electrio 
power, Transport, Public works, Government 
and taxation. Much of the story is told in 
maps, charts and tables, and altho there is 
no index to facilitate use, the report should 
be in all libraries. For free distribution in 
the state while the supply lasts. 


Science 
_Morgan, Alfred. Tropical fishes and 
home aquaria. 1935. 254p. illus. 
Scribner, $2.50. 590.7 


An excellent book for beginners, not too 
technical for young people, containing in- 
formation valuable to all fish enthusiasts. 
The illustrations are good—those labeled 
“don’t” being especially worth while—and, 
although not in color, are so carefully drawn 
that the fish can be identified at once. 
Chapters on “Food and feeding’ and “Wa- 


ter in the aquarium” will save many a be- 
ginner and some others from disaster. 


Fine Arts 
Matschat, Cecile H. Mexican plants for 
American gardens. 1935. 268p. illus. 
Houghton, $3.50. 716 


A book designed to acquaint the Ameri- 
can gardener with the plant treasures of 
Mexico, their culture and adaptability to 
conditions north of the border. It has some 
historical interest also, telling the story of 
the first gardens in America, both before 
and after Cortez. Beautiful pictures con- 
tribute to an appreciation of Mexican back- 
grounds. 


Attack on Everest. 
McBride, $3.50. 
796.5 


Matter-of-fact, unemotional account by 
the leader of the 1933 expedition, which in 
spite of understatement impresses the reader 
with the tremendous human effort that went 
into the latest attempt to conquer Everest. 
Admirably complete and well done. The 
illustrations are superb. 


Ruttledge, Hugh. 
1935. 3389p. illus. 


Thomas, Mary. Dictionary of embroidery 
stitches. 1935. 234p. illus. Morrow, 
$2. 746 


A practical and authoritative book by the 
editor of The needlewoman. 305 stitches 
are given in alphabetical order, each stitch 
under its “family name’—for example, 
Chain stitch—Crested—with a cross refer- 
ence from every known alternative name. 
Explanations are clear, and diagrams show 
in detail how every stitch is worked, with 
a classified list to suggest how stitches may 
be used. Amusing thumbnail sketches add 
a gay touch. A valuable reference book for 
both amateurs and experienced needlewomen. 


Wilder, Louise Beebe. 
my garden. 1935. 257p. illus. Mac- 
millan, $3. 716 


As an authority on American gardening, 
the author hoids an established place, and 
her books on the subject are well known. 
In this book unrelated chapters are arranged 
to follow more or less the blooming season 
from spring to fall. A number of unusual 
topics are touched on—such as_ onions, 
thistles, and mulleins; the photographic il- 
lustrations are good, and the gardener will 
find it both entertaining and helpful. 


What happens in 
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Literature 


Cecil, Lord David. Early Victorian nov- 
elists. 1935. 342p. Bobbs, $2.50. 823 


Essays derived from lectures given at Ox- 
ford make up this critical study of Dickens, 
Thackeray, Charlotte and Emily Bronté, 
Mrs. Gaskell, Anthony Trollope and George 
Eliot, intended, as the author says, “to dis- 
criminate, and, as far as it is in my power, 
to illuminate those aesthetic aspects of their 
novels which can still make them a living 
delight to readers.” Written with an in- 
fectious humor, ought to be enjoyed by any- 
one who likes books. 


Daringer, Helen Fern and Eaton, Anne T. 
The poet’s craft. 1935. 3839p. World 
Book co. $1.28. 821.08 


An excellent book for its purpose. With- 
out lessening any of the reader’s enjoy- 
ment in their qualities as poetry, the selec- 
tions have been arranged to show metrical 
structure, with special attention to rhythm, 
rhyme, pattern and stanza, change and re- 
currence, word music, figurative language, 
and similar matters of importance in ap- 
preciating the poet’s craft. For either juve- 
nile or adult collections. 


Walter, Erich A. ed. 1935 essay annual. 
1935. 376p. Scott, Foresman, $1. 824 


This third annual collection presents 35 
selections made from books or magazines of 
the past year. Such people as Alexander 
Meiklejohn, Ludwig Lewisohn, Burges John- 
son, Alexander Woollcott, Don Marquis, Wil- 
liam Allen White and Katherine F. Gerould 
are among the authors and, at the price, the 
volume is a very worth-while addition. 


History and Travel 


Anderson, Sherwood. Puzzled America. 
1935. 287p. Scribner, $2.50. 917.3 


This is Sherwood Anderson’s report on 
what the common people of America are 
thinking. Coal miners, southern share crop- 
pers and middle western farmers express 
themselves in the book, and it is all written 
with so much of the born story-teller’s charm 
that it is very readable. One chapter of 
special interest tells the story of young 
Rush Holt of West Virginia, elected last 
fall to the United States senate and still 
waiting to be old enough to take his seat. 


Brangwyn, John. 
1935. 3835p. 


The writer, 


Everybody’s Paris. 
McBride, $3. 914.43 


who has lived 12 years in 


Paris, offers this book to those who know 
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it and to those who are contemplating its 
acquaintance. The first part is an histori- 
cal interpretation of the city, so rich in 
history. The second part is more of a 
guide book, containing general directions as 
to how to make the best use of the time 
spent there, whether it be two days or 
longer. The kind of a book which it is 
well to read before one travels. 


Clark, Grover. The great wall crumbles. 
1935. 406p. Macmillan, $3.50. 915.1 


A book that is valuable for its interpreta- 
tions of Chinese attitudes and points of 
view, showing that many of the things that 
puzzle us in Chinese character are deeply 
rooted in the past. The author believes that 
the Chinese are far superior to us in mas- 
tery of the art of living together as civilized 
human beings and says that, for its very 
life’s sake, the West must learn and apply 
that art, else West and East will be des- 
troyed together. 


Hart, Liddell. History of the world war, 
1914-1918. 1934. Little, $4. 940.3 


“Based on the author’s shorter history, 
The real war, this book contains additions 
to and expansions of the contents of the 
original work. Having had recourse to new 
evidence concerning the war [the author] 
has revised certain of his views, and has 
added material dealing with air operations.” 
(Book Rev. D.) 


Mable Dodge. Winter in Taos. 
1935. 2387p. Harcourt, $3.75, 917.2 


Mable Dodge Luhan, several times mar- 
ried and divorced, now the wife of a Pueblo 
Indian, and famous as the woman who 
brought D. H. Lawrence to New Mexico, 
writes here of the simple joys and satisfac- 
tions of life on her great estate in a way to 
endear the book to all who care for country 
ways of living. The pattern of the book 
follows one winter’s day, but through back- 
ward glances it takes in all the seasons and 
their activities: planting and harvesting the 
oats, canning and preserving, bread baking, 
riding, fishing; with intimate introductions 
to horses and dogs and other farm animals. 


Luhan, 


Moats, Leone and Moats, Alice-Leone. 
Off to Mexico; a guide book. 1935. 
186p. Scribner, $4.75. 917.2 


This guide book to Mexico is very exact 
and complete in its information, telling how 
to get there, what to see, how to dress and 
how to comport oneself generally. It is 
delightful to read and, with its many double 
page picture-maps in color, beautiful to look 
at; altho, of course, expensive. 
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Outhwaite, Leonard. Unrolling the map, 
the story of exploration. 1935. 351p. 
illus. Reynal & Hitchcock, $3.75. 

910.9 


The story of exploration is simply and 
clearly told, with a series of black and white 
maps to illustrate the enlargement of the 
known world thru the years. An oversize 
book with large two-column pages; provided 
with bibliography and index. Juvenile or 
adult. 

See Booklist 31:263 Apr. ’35. 


Wertheimer, Mildred S. Germany under 
Hitler. 1935. 48p. World Peace foun- 
dation, 50c; pa. 25c. 943.08 


After the many puzzling and conflicting 
reports that have come out of Germany, 
the average reader may find in this little 
book the clarifying statement he is looking 
for. The author is research associate of the 
Foreign Policy association. Her attitude is 
detached and the whole situation is covered 
adequately in brief and simple form. 


Biography 
Benson, E. F. Queen Victoria. 1935. 
406p. illus. Longmans, $3.50. 921 


There is probably not much in this book 
that is new, but it is very interesting and 
well told. There is a judicious mixture of 
the pclitical and the personal, with a dis- 
tinct sense of movement and of progress. 
The faults and virtues of the Queen are 
frankly exhibited. There is no hero worship 
and there is also no malice. On the whole, 
this is apparently a fair and solid piece of 
work, designed neither to flatter nor to de- 
preciate the royal family and its connections. 
The picture of the Prince Consort is sym- 
pathetic and appealing. 


Hoyt, Nancy. Elinor Wylie; the portrait 
of an unknown lady. 1935. 2038p. 
illus. Bobbs, $2.50. 921 
Written by Elinor Wylie’s younger sister, 

this book contributes little to an understand- 

ing of her genius. Readers who enjoy liter- 
ary chit-chat will find it of interest. 


Hunt, Frazier. The bachelor prince. 
1935. 245p. Harper, $2.50. 921 
Sentimentalized biography of the Prince 

of Wales, reprinted from Liberty, in which 

it ran serially. 


Maurois, Andre. 1935. 206p. 
Harper, $2. 921 


Written for French readers with no thought 
of translation, this book will not be an es- 


Dickens. 
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sential purchase for American libraries, al- 
tho the French author’s sincere appreciation 
of Dickens’ genius will be pleasing to his 
admirers. Another recent life is The senti- 
mental journey by Hugh Kingsmill (Mor- 
row, $3), an unsympathetic account, not 
needed in the average library. 

See Booklist 31:264 Apr. °35. 


Phelps, Mary Merwin. Kate Chase, dom- 
inant daughter. 1935. 316p. illus. 
Crowell, $3. 921 


Kate Chase was the daughter of Salmon 
P. Chase, Lincoln’s secretary of the trea- 
sury. She was a forceful figure who played 
an important part in her father’s career and 
this biography, while not particularly well 
written, is interesting for its sidelights on 
the history of the period. 


Vidocq, F. E. The personal memoirs of 


the first great detective. ed. and tr. 
by Edwin G. Rich. 1935. 4338p. 
Houghton, $3. 921 


Whether or not the Memoirs of the leg- 
endary detective, Francois Eugéne Vidocq 
are genuine, as the acknowledged inspiration 
for some great works of literature such as 
Les Miserables, Great expectations, Lecoq, 
they are interesting. This account, edited 
and abridged from the original four volumes, 
tells of his origin as the son of a baker at 
Arras, his early criminal career and final 
transfer to the police department. Will in- 
terest especially all readers of detective fic- 
tion. 


Weybright, Victor. Spangled banner; the 
story of Francis Scott Key. 1935. 
3807p. illus. Farrar, $2.50. 921 


This is the first book to attempt to re- 
cover Francis Scott Key from the type of 
obscurity he shares with Paul Revere, as- 
sociation with but a single event. The author 
tells a pleasing story of the young man’s 
boyhood in the cultured plantation society 
of his day, his career as a lawyer, and his 
friendships, and while the writing of the 
famous song is emphasized, it is given its 
proper place in relation to the whole. 


Wheeler, J. B. Memoirs of a small-town 
surgeon. 1935. 336p. illus. Stokes, 
$3. 921 


Dr. Wheeler whose years of service in the 
medical profession have paralleled the pro- 
gress of surgery from the days when rubber 
gloves were unknown, has interesting ex- 
periences and anecdotes to tell of medical 
school days at Harvard and in Germany, 
his practice at Burlington, Vermont, and 
as Professor of surgery at the University of 
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Vermont. As interesting to the layman as 
to the medical man. 
See Booklist 31:265 Apr. ’35. 


Fiction 
Banning, Margaret Culkin. The first 
woman. 1935. 208p. Harper, $2. 


Story of a modern woman in politics, 
showing how she learned to play the game, 
submerging personalities and overlooking 
personal slights. Suggested for the rent col- 
lection. 

Borden, Mary. King of the Jews. 1935. 
3806p. Little, $2.50. 


A reverently written, readable story of 
the life of Jesus, which makes shadowy 
characters in Biblical history come to life. 
Begins with the crucifixion and relates events 
which happened in Palestine immediately 
following Christ’s death, dwelling on his 
teachings. The author has read deeply on 
the subject and has used only material 
which is historically correct. 


Brown, Rollo Walter. The hilliken. 1935. 
8938p. Coward—McCann, $2.50. 


A sequel to The firemakers and Toward 
romance (BULLETIN Dec. ’32). It takes 
young Giles Dabney from the coal mining 
regions of Ohio to Harvard, carries him 
thru four years, in which he earns his way 
and sees him established, after a struggle, 
as a landscape architect and city planner. 
Young Giles’ early adventures in Cambridge, 
which are charmingly related, are the most 
interesting part of the novel. 


Carroll, Gladys Hasty. A few foolish 
ones. 1935. 384p. Macmillan, $2.50. 


Altho perhaps less appealing than As the 
earth turns, this book has the same funda- 
mental soundness. The story runs thru 
three generations and involves séveral re- 
lated families, their intermarriages and the 
play of inheritance. Two central characters, 
Gus Bragdon and his daughter Kate, cor- 
responding to Mark Shaw and Jen, hold the 
narrative together. 


Crozier, John. Murder in public. 1935. 
258p. Houghton, $2. 
Murder mystery by a new author. Some- 


what slow moving and uneven in develop- 
ment, but better than the usual run. 


Cunningham, Eugene. Trail of the ma- 
caw. 1935. 276p. Houghton, $2. 
Lovers of improbable adventure will find 

this tale of a Texas cowboy in a central 

American revolution to théir liking. 
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Field, Rachel. Time out of mind. 1935. 
462p. Macmillan, $2.50. 


As in Mary Peters the setting for Time 
out of mind is the Maine sea coast. Kate 
Fernald, daughter of the Fortune’s house- 
keeper, tells the story of the Fortunes—the 
Major, whose forebears had been notable 
shipbuilders and who stubbornly refused to 
believe that steam would crowd out canvas, 
his pretty daughter Rissa, and his son Nat, 
whose love of music won his father’s con- 
tempt. Kate grew up with Nat and Rissa 
and remained loyal to them through the 
years of the decline of the family’s for- 
tunes, which came with the passing of the 
sailing ship and the coming of the summer 
colonists. Kate’s chief devotion is to Nat, 
and for a brief time, near the end, they 
are lovers. 


Hauck, Louise Platt. Family matters. 
1934. 307p. Penn, $2. 


This story of Julie Wentworth, which 
pictures her life from the time of her mar- 
riage to Ralph Harper to the wedding day of 
her daughter, is also the story of the three 
children from their childhood to young man- 
hood and womanhood. Interesting reading 
as a novel of family life. Should go well 
in the rent collection. 


Hilton, James. Was it murder. 
258p. Harper, $2. 


This story of three strange murders in an 
English public school was published first in 


1935. 


1933 under the author’s pseudonym, Glen 
D. Trevor. 
Holt, Isabella. Golden legend. 1935. 


8351p. Bobbs—Merrill, $2.50. 


This is the story of the real Gerda Vining 
behind all the legends which grew up about 
her as the granddaughter of a billionaire 
railroad magnate. It follows her through 
childhood—a happy one until her parents’ 
divorce—boarding school and debutante days, 
when she acquired an unearned reputation 
as a heartless siren, to marriage with Craig 
Wilmott, a divorcé which finally brought 
happiness, after threatened disaster. Well 
written, swift moving, with characters who 
view life with a sophisticated attitude. 


Hummel, George F. Heritage. 
674p. Stokes, $2.50. 


A long novel, of interest chiefly as the 
story of a community. A village on Long 
Island, very Puritan in its heritage, to which 
comes a family of German immigrants, is 
the scene. Altho it covers a long span of 


1935. 


time, from about 1840 to 1890, there is no 
effort to reproduce the atmosphere of the 
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period. A few incidents might be con- 
sidered objectionable. 


Lion, Hortense. The grass grows green. 
1935. 304p. Houghton, $2.50. 


A chronicle of family life, with glimpses 
of the changing scene in New York from 
the 1840’s to 1918. Frieda Willmarck came 
to America from Bavaria to found a family 
in a country safe from the horrors of war, 
but could not escape, even in the land which 
gave her husband, growing family and fin- 
ancial prosperity, for her brother was killed 
in the Civil war, and she lived to see the 
World war take her grandsons. 


Marquand, John P. Ming yellow. 
312p. Little, $2. 


A good adventure story, in which an 
American millionaire and his daughter, in 
quest of a valuable collection of Chinese 
porcelain, venture into the lair of a Chinese 
war lord. Ran serially in the Post. 

See Booklist 31:267 Apr. °35. 


1935. 


Morris, Edwin Bateman. Or else a park 
bench. 1935. 310p. Penn, $2. 


An amusing novel of the depression, con- 
cerned with a_ back-to-the-land movement 
and a young man and woman who, thru an 
error, are assigned to the same property. 
Told with humor, and might be a _ worth- 
while item for the rent collection. 


Streatfield, Noel. Shepherdess of sheep. 
1935. 3438p. Reynal & Hitchcock, $2. 


A quiet, wholesome story of an English 
household, which centers around the gover- 
ness, Sarah Onion, who devotes herself so 
completely to the Lane family, even giving 
up her young man, that her life is swallowed 
up by theirs. The time comes when the 
Lanes no longer need her, and Sarah is left 
alone to face a world which has changed. 
The characters are real people and everyday 
happenings are made interesting. Those who 
enjoyed Dew on the grass by E. Lewis (BUL- 
LETIN Dec. ’34) will like this. 


Children’s Books 


Choate, Florence and Curtiss, Elizabeth. 
Dance of the hours. 1935. 242p. illus. 
Harcourt, $2. 


A story for girls giving an excellent idea 
of the training necessary to achieve a place 
in the ballet of an opera house like the 
Metropolitan. In addition to interest in the 
setting and the story, there is the valuable 
moral lesson that real success is to be at- 
tained only through devotion and hard work. 
Comparison with a book like Nijinsky shows 
that it is very true to life. 

See Booklist 31:208 Feb. '35. 
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Daugherty, Sonia. The broken song. 
1934. 270p. Nelson, $2. 


The quiet country life which Masha Obla- 
noff knew was broken by the war and the 
revolution. This is the story of the exper- 
iences which she and the rest of the family 
had and their successful escape from Russia 
into Sweden, on their way to the United 
States. The author is Russian and writes 
about familiar things with an easy style. 


Dwight, Allan. Linn Dickson, confeder- 
ate. 1934. 264p. Macmillan, $1.75. 


This is the story of the amazing adven- 
tures of 18 year old Linn Dickson of Ten- 
nessee, private in the confederate army. 
Beginning with a meeting with a mysterious 
confederate officer who rouses his suspicions, 
incidents follow fast until the final solution 
of the mystery. General Lee and other fam- 
ous characters are sympathetically portrayed. 
The reader gets the impression that this was 
a war fought by human beings who did not 
like what they had to do. 

See Booklist 34:208 Feb. ’35. 


Encking, Louise F. The toy maker. 
1935. 16p. illus. Albert Whitman, $1. 


This is a translation from the Bavarian 
of Gerda Thelen who gave us the charming 
Little gardeners. It depicts the making of 
a toy village from the time the wood is cut 
in the forest to the presentation of the vil- 
lage as a Christmas gift. The subject mat- 
ter will be appealing to children of approxi- 
mately five to eight years of age. The 
illustrations are full of interesting detail, 
but lack the artistic beauty of those in the 
earlier book. 


Ficklen, Bessie A. A handbook of fist 
puppets. 1935. 329p. illus. Stokes, 
$2. 791.5 


Fist puppets seem to the author to pos- 
sess the advantages of charm and avail- 
ability over marionettes. She discusses them 
comparatively, historically and practically. 
Detailed instructions are given for making 
them from sawdust, wood or cement. The 
necessary animals and the theater are also 
described minutely. Three plays and many 
shorter sketches suitable for this kind of 
production are included. All the details 
which go to make up a successful puppet 
play are emphasized. A short bibliography 
is included, but there is no index. 


Housman, Louise and Koehler, E. T. 
Footlights up! 1935. 220p. Harper, 
$1.75. 812 or 822 


Six plays which have been successfully 
produced in Junior High schools in New 
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York City are presented here with full direc- 
tions for costuming and staging. The plays 
are about an hour long and will appeal to 
boys and girls from 12 to 16 years of age. 
No royalty fee is required for presentation. 
Contents: Cap o’rushes; Treasure of Car- 
dona; Dick Whittington; Birdcage-maker; 
Man without a country; The three Citrons. 


Olcott, Frances J. The isles of colored 
shells. 1934. 169p. Houghton, $2. 
808.8 


Allegorical tales in prose and verse in- 
tended to “satisfy the spiritual thirst of 
boys and girls in the way that they like 
it to be satisfied.” This appeal will prob- 
ably be limited. Sunday school teachers and 
parents who are concerned with the moral 
education of their charges will find it use- 
ful. 
illus. 


Our changing world. 1935. 20v. 


Nelson, 50c ea. 


Our changing world is the title of a series 
of books edited by Rollo G. Reynolds, princi- 
pal of Horace Mann School, written around 
teaching units in common use in the modern 
school curriculum. Each of the 20 titles 
treats of a separate subject of value in 
modern education, is written by an authority 
on the subject, providing authentic informa- 
tion in readable style and with full knowl- 
edge of the comprehension level and reading 
ability of boys and girls of 8 to 12 years. 
The books vary in length from 52 to 80 
pages. Priced at 50c they may be rather 
high for public library use. 


Patch, Edith M. and Fenton, Carroll L. 


Holiday shore. 1935. illus. 


Macmillan, $2. 590 


Any shore with cliffs of rocks located at 
the end of a bay or cove may be Holiday 
Shore. A new world may be discovered in 
such a spot by one who approaches with a 
desire to see and learn. This book, written 
and illustrated by scientists, answers many 
of the questions which such an excursion 
might rouse in the minds of eight-year-olds. 


150p. 


Poppleton, Marjorie and Blatz, William 
E. We go to nursery school. 1935. 
unp. illus. Morrow, $1. 

This is a photographic picture book de- 
picting in clear, simple style the activities 
of a small group of children attending the 
St. George’s School for Child sStudy in 
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Toronto. The photography is in the main 
excellent, though three or four pictures are 
inadequate and there are a few cases of 
poor composition. The text, however, is 
simple and childlike; and the book would 
appeal to children who have had Nursery 
School experience or who are in the kinder- 
garten or early primary grades. 


Sanchez, Nellie V. Stories of the Latin 
American states. 1934. 391p. Cro- 
well, $2.50. 980 
The author of Stories of the states here 

turns her attention to those countries south 

of us, presenting a bird’s eye view of the 

Latin American states. The information 

about each state covers the area, population, 

climate, products, education, etc., with some 
dramatic historical incident to add color and 
interest. Will create a better knowledge and 
understanding of these countries. Would be 
more useful if the book had an index. 

See Booklist 31:125 Dec. ’34. 


Varble, Rachel M. Beatrice the brave. 

1934. 240p. Little, $2. 

When Blaise the weaver lost his sight, 
his 16 year old daughter finished his beloved 
tapestry and took charge of the family for- 
tune. The Renaissance setting, the adven- 
tures and the romance of the story make 
an appealing combination for older girls. 


Williams—-Ellis, Amabel. Fairies and en- 
chanters. 1934. 305p. Nelson, $2. 
398 


“A new book of old English stories pro- 
viding also intelligence of sundry giants, 
lobs, mermaids, witches, boggarts, pisgies, 
knights, princesses and dragons of this land 
whose histories (now carefully collected) 
were before in great danger of being for- 
gotten.” (Sub-title) These are mostly new 
fairy tales, only a few of them having the 
familiar air. They are told simply and with 
sincerity. The story teller in search of new 
material will find them useful. 


Williamson, Thames. North after seals. 
1934. 267p. Houghton, $2. 


A six day walk to St. John’s results in a 
berth on a sealing vessel for young Bob 
Galloway. The adventures on his first ex- 
pedition are varied and thrilling. He wins 
the respect of his rival, Lije, who proclaims 
him the high-liner of the expedition. Men 
and boys will respond to this gripping story. 

See Booklist 31:178 Jan. ’35. 





